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THE BOTTLE TIT AND NEST.. 


[Male and Female Bottle Tit (Parus caudatus, Ray) and Nest.—From Specimen.] 


How delightful it is, on a fine summer’s day, when 
Nature, clad in her gayest robes, inspires us with a 
joyous and happy feeling, the reflex of the smile which 

ms over her own face, to watch her manifold opera- 
tions, and remark the beauty and discrimination of her 
proceedings. Whatever may be the object to be attained, 
how simply, but how effectually, does she proceed to its 
accomplishment. Behold the delicate downy appendage 
to the seed of the dandelion (Leéntodon Tardxacum)! 
What a beautiful contrivance for their transportation, and 
how effectually it provides for the object in view, the pro- 
pagation of the species in a distinct locality! Trace the 
operations of the insects buzzing and humming around 
you, and you will find in each something of interest— 
something to be admired. Whether we regard the means 
by which they obtain their food, the structure of their 
habitations, the peculiar formations of the different 
species, their habits, or their powers, we shall find in 
each that perfect adaptation of means to an end with 
which all the operations of nature are carried on. 

Vou. VII. 





But if we find ourselves so much interested in our re- 
searches into the structure of plants, and the proceedings 
of the inferior animals, how much more are our feeli 
excited when we see the feathered inhabitants of the air 
sporting in the beams of the summer sun, their plumage 
sparkling, and the whole atmosphere filled with their 
song. We have no reason to doubt that all animals are 
formed for enjoyment and are happy in their relative 
situations, but none appear to us so truly joyous, so over- 
flowing with happiness, as the aérial songsters who en- 
liven our country walks and rural villages from morn 
until night. How gaily does the swallow glide over the 
waters of the river, now glancing against the rippling 
stream, and then darting off on a different tack so swiftly 
as to serve the poet with one of his most approved similes 
of velocity. From the first dawning of the day, when 
the lark rises into the firmament, and strains his throat 
with his clear song, which we hear even when the eye 
can no longer discern the songster, to the close of 
evening, we continually hear some one * a of 
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the sweét-voiced warblers ; and even at night the 
poet’s own bird, the nightingale, continually cheers 
the gloom. Indeed the appearance of the air, full of 
birds, has inspired many a poet with some beautiful al- 
lusion to their habits and pursuits; and our country 
walks have ever appeared to us to afford their chief ae 
sure from the universal gaiety which the songs of birds 
from all sides appear to confer on every thing around. 
And we have derived no little amusement and instruction 
from our researches into the habits and proceedings of 
the feathered creation. No part of the economy of nature 
is so full of the eurious results of instinct, almost ap- 
proaching to reason, which is exhibited in the structure 
of the habitation provided by birds for their shelter and 
the preservation of their youug. We have been particu- 
larly pleased with the delicate structure and peculiar form 
of the nest of that pretty little bird the “ Bottle Tit,” or 
“ Long-tailed Titmouse” (Parus caudatus) ; and as we 
have an opportunity of presenting to our readers an 
accurate drawing, from a specimen, of the nest of this 
bird, we shall proceed to a description of it. It is 
known by other local names, as “ Jack-in-a-bottle,” 
* Bottle Tom,” &c. 

This elegant little animal is about five inches and a 
half in length. The bill is very short, the head round 
and covered ‘with rough erect Gathers; it has a very 
long tail, whence its specific name. It is of a brownish 
colour, with black feathers in the tail edged with white. 
It is most commonly found in low moist situations that 
are covered with underwood and interspersed with lofty 
oaks or elms. Its nest is generally placed in the forked 
branch of a large tree overhanging the water, and it lays 
from twelve to eighteen white eggs, spotted with rust 
colour at the larger end, which are smaller than those of 
any other British bird, with the exception of the golden- 
crested wren. 

This bird, says Graves, “is almost incessantly in 
motion, running up and down the branches of trees in 
search of food, which consists of the smaller species of 
insects, also the lary and eggs of those that deposit 
them in the crevices of the bark. In the winter they 
associate in small flocks of from eight to twelve, and 
sometimes more, and are kept together by their continual 
chirping. Like the‘hest, their colours assimilate so nearly 
with the white moss, abundant on trees at that season of 
the year, that, were it not for their note, it would be dif- 
ficult to find them. Owing to the length of tail, its flight 
is undulating and irregular, but most usually very quick, 
seeming to pass through the air like an arrow.”* 
Jesse remarks that the bill becomes harder in the 
winter than in the summer, as it is then more worn in 
the act of obtaining food from the frozen ground and 
hard wood. The sight of this bird is remarkably acute. 
It flits with the greatest quickness among the branches 
of trees, and its food consists in a great measure of small 
insects only to be discerned with a microscope. 

Its nest is one of the most delicate and curiously con- 
structed of all those of our British birds. It is much 
in the form of a bottle (whence the provincial name 
of the bird has been derived), with an opening at the 
side near the top. The outer portion is composed of 
white and grey tree lichens, in minute pieces, intermixed 
with the egg-nests of spiders, which are composed of a 
kind of gossamer or down-like envelope, of a small size, 
but somewhat resembling the cocoon of a silk-worm, and 
are found attached to the branches of trees, &c., enclosing 
the eggs of the insect. A very interesting description is 
given of them in the volume on Insect Transformation in 
the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ With these 
gossamer envelopes it joins and binds the different leaves 
and mosses forming the exterior of the nest; and when 
the filaments become loosened it has very much the ap- 


* Graves, ‘ Brit, Ornithology, vol. ii. 
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pearance of having been worked with spiders’-webs, ‘an 
opinion entertained by the early naturalists. The greater 
rtion of the interior is formed of green mosses nicel 
felted together with fine wool, lined with a number of 
soft feathers, the upper part being composed of strong broad 
moss, so closely woven together as to Be impervious to the 
wet. Aldrovand gives the following description of it, which 
is substantially correct and very minute :—* It was,” says 
he, “ of an oblong figure, like a pine-apple, of two palms 
length and one broad, round, built of sundry materials, 
namely, both tree and earth moss, caterpillars’ webs, and 
other woolly-like matter, and feathers, with that order 
and art, that the chief and middle strength of the work 
or texture of the walls was of that yellowish-green moss, 
the common hairy moss, that silk-like substance, and 
tough threads resembling those filaments suspended in 
the air, and flying up and down like spiders’-webs, which 
are accounted signs of fair weather, connected and inter- 
woven, or rather entangled, so firmly together, that they 
can hardly be plucked asunder. Of the interior capa- 
city, all the sides, it seemed, as well as the bottom, were 
covered and lined with feathers, for the more soft and 
warm lying of the young. The outmost supertficies 
round about was fenced and strengthened with fragments 
of that leafy moss which everywhere grows on trees, firmly 
bound together. In the fore part, respecting the sun- 
rise, and that above (where an arched roof of the same 
uniform matter and texture as the sides and bottom co- 
vered the nest), was seen a little hole, scarce big enough, 
one would think, to admit the eld one.’’* 

The nest here described is one of the most compact 
and one of the warmest of all those of the British birds. 
We find it to be almost universally the case that those 
birds who have a numerous progeny, or who are away 
from their habitations for-any considerable period, con- 
struct warmer nests than those of birds who have but a 
few young ones to protect, and who are only absent for 
a few minutes at a time. Now the Bottle Tit has from 
twelve to fifteen young ones to provide for; and being 
absent for a considerable period while employed in col- 
lecting food for such a large family, she cannot render 
them that warmth and protection which her presence 
would afford; but, to provide for this, she clothes the 
interior of her nest with soft feathers and down, and en- 
closes it on all sides (with the exception of a small portion 
by which an entrance may be effected) from the influence 
of the weather. Mr. Jesse, in his entertaining ‘ Gleanings 
from Natural History,’ mentions a nest of this bird, in his 
possession, in the structure of which considerable ingenuitv 
was manifested by the little architect. “ I have had,” he 
says, “ the nest of a long-tailed titmouse brought to me, 
built on the branch of an elm in Bushy Park. The branch 
is about the thickness of a man’s leg, and the nest is so art- 
fully placed upon it, and made so a | to resemble the 
knot of a tree, that it is extremely difficult to perceive that 
it is a nest. In order to render the deception more perfect, 
the nest is by no means too large an excrescence from the 
branch, which it would be if it was as large as those 
built by the same species of birds in more concealed 
situations. On the contrary, it is smull and — 
and covered with lichens so nearly resembling the bark 
of the elm, that although the branch of the tree over- 
hangs a footpath, along which at least thirty workmen 
passed and repassed four times a day, and the nest was 
not more than two feet above their heads, it was only at 
last seen by one of them. This nest has a feather fixed, 
so as to overhang the entrance, — a sort of valve, 
and which was pushed in or out as the birds left the nest 
or went into it. It must have been placed there, one 
would think, to add to the warmth of the nest cane 
very cold weather which prevailed at the time the birds 
were laying their eggs.” t 

* ¢« Aldrovandi Ornithologia, xvii.* 
+ Jesse’s ‘ Gleanings,’ p. 129. 
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OXALIC ACID AND SALTS OF LEMONS. 


Sucn of our readers as have, in their country rambles, 
admired the sharp, pleasant taste of the common wood- 
sorrel, have probably little suspected that the flavour 
which delights them is due to a substance which, taken 
in sufficient quantity, constitutes what Professor Christison 
designates as “the most rapid and unerring of all the 
common poisons,” viz. oxalic acid. 

When oxalic acid is united to other substances, the 
result is a set of bodies called oralates. The acid which 
we find in sorrel is an oxalate, for it is united to potash 
and constitutes oxalate of potash, known also as “ salt of 
sorrel,” and also by the absurd and dangerous name of 
“ salts of lemons,” under which name it is sold at a high 
price, for the purpose of temoving iron-moulds from 
linen. 

Oxalic acid, either pure or combined with other bodies, 
is extensively diffused over the vegetable world. Lichens, 
which grow on calcareous rocks, contain half their weight 
of oxalate of lime. The acid also occurs in several va- 
rieties of rhubarb; and some years ago it was found by 
a French chemist in an almost pure state in the chick- 
pea, which is a variety somewhat smaller than the com- 
mon pea. This chemist was walking over a field of 
chick-peas, and observed that his shoes became corroded 
thereby, which he attributed to the presence of some acid 
body existing in the vegetable. On examination, he 
found it to be oxalic acid almost in a pure state. 

This acid is also found in some plants so abundant! 
as to become solid; it then forms sharp crystals, which 
greatly impede and often destroy the functions of the 
plant. Oxalic acid also occurs in a certain species of 
calculus in the human body, called the mura/ calculus, 
which is the most painful of this painful class of human 
afflictions. It likewise occurs in a mineral body which 
has been named Humboldtite, in honour of the distin- 
guished scientific traveller. 

Oxalic acid is a crystalline salt, which, when pure, is 
white and brilliant. It dissolves in about 15 times its 
own weight of cold water; but in warm water it is very 
soluble. It is intensely sour, so much so indeed that it 
will communicate an acid taste to more than 2000 times 
its weight of water; and, according to Professor Brande, 
so small a quantity as one grain dissolved in 200,000 
grains of water can be readily detected by the application 
of a chemical test. 

This salt is seldom made by the manufacturer, since 
it is abundantly obtained as the residuum of many pro- 
cesses in the arts. It may however be procured in an 
extraordinary manner, simply by the application of nitric 
acid upon sugar or molasses ; hence oxalic acid has been 
called acid of sugar. But this term is evidently incor- 
rect, since by the action of nitric acid upon starch, gum, 
wool, hair, silk, many kinds of fruit, and, in short, upon 
most organic bodies, oxalic acid is one of the products. 

Oxalic acid is used by the calico-printers to remove, 
or make lighter, the shades of colour formed by dyes in 
which iron is one of the colouring materials. For this 
purpose the acid is mixed with starch, and spread over a 
block upon which certain devices are cut. ‘This block is 
pressed upon the calico, which has been dyed or printed 
over the whole of its surface with an iron dye; so that 
wherever the oxalic acid comes in contact with the cloth, 
a portion of the dye is either discharged or lightened 
in tint, and thus a pattern is produced. 

Irou-moulds, the appearance of which is familiar to 
every one, and which mark the spot where a drop of ink 
has fallen on linen, &c., are called by that name on ac- 
count of being produced by the iron which forms one of 
the ingredients in nearly every species of ink. This iron 
is discharged by the action of oxalic acid upon principles 
analogous to those of calico-printing: the acid unites 
readily with the iron of the ink left upon the linen, and 
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although the iron be firmly attached, to the fibres of the 
linen, it will leave the linen to unite with the oxalic acid 
as soon as the latter is applied. 

This acid is also employed by straw and Leghorn 
bonnet-makers for the purpose of cleaning their wares. 
It is also used for cleaning boot-tops; and being thus 
frequently left exposed by careless servants, accidents by 
poisoning have often occurred. Such accidents are, 
however, far more likely to occur from the great similarity 
between the crystals of oxalic acid and those of the much 
employed medicine Epsom Salts. This similarity is so 
great, that Professor Christison has placed a parcel of 
each salt side by side, and has repeatedly found, “ on 
desiring several persons to point out which was the 
poison and which the laxative, that as many fix on the 
wrong as on the right parcel.” It is, however, very easy 
to distinguish between the two by tasting both. Oxalic 
acid is intensely sour, and Epsom salts are very bitter :— 
hence the same distinguished authority says, “ by far the 
simplest and most effectual security will be, to let the 

ublic know that a laxative salt ought always to be tasted 
fore it is swallowed.” 

The first symptoms of poisoning by this acid, and which 
occur almost immediately, are a burning pain in the 
stomach and throat, followed by violent vomiting, which 
continues until death. The best remedy, in the absence 
of instant medical aid, is warm water, containing large 
quantities of chalk, soda, or magnesia; or, if these 
cannot be speedily procured, the plaster of a room may 
be scraped off and administered ; oF even soap may be 
given with advantage, on account of the alkali contained 
in it; the object in all these attempts being to unite the 
oxalic acid in the stomach with some substance which 
shall render it insoluble, and consequently ive it of 
its virulence. Less than half an ounce of the acid is 
sufficient to produce death. 

It will therefore appear strange that otié of the com- 
pounds of oxalic acid, which we have already named as 
oxalate of potash, should be sold under the name of 
“ Essential Salt of Lemons,” as an acidulous cooling 
drink for summer. This compound is prepared from 
the expressed juice of sorrel, aud is drunk with sugar 
dissolved im water. It is certainly pleasant drink, but 
dangerous to any one who may be apt to exceed a very 
moderate quantity ; and it is worth a thought whether 
“ salts of lemons” might not be judiciously abandoned, 
both as a drink, and as a means of removing iron-moulds : 
the latter process may be effected at an outlay of one or 
two pence in oxalic acid, and the former may be ex- 
changed for more safe and wholesome acids. We may 
here remind those who are accustomed to use salts of 
lemons, that the latter are nearly as poisonous as pure 
oxalic acid, and that it is as desirable to keep one as the 
other under lock and key. 


Lunar Climate.—The Moon has no clouds, nor any other 
indications of an atmosphere. Hence its climate must be 
very extraordinary; the alternation being that of unmiti- 
gated and burning sunshine fiercer than an equatorial noon, 
continued for a whole fortnight, and the keenest severity of 
frost, far exceeding that of our polar winters, for an equal 
time. Such a disposition of things must produce a constant 
transfer of whatever moisture may exist on its surface, from 
the point beneath the sun to that opposite, by distillation 
in vacuo after the manner of the little instrument called a 
cryophorus. The consequence must be absolute aridity be- 
low the vertical tk Te accretion of pine in the 
opposite region, an aps, a narrower zone of runni 
a at the bendiens of the valightened hemisphere, Ite 

ible, then, that evaporation on the one hand, and con- 

ensation on the other, may to a certain extent preserve an 

equilibrium of temperature, and mitigate the extreme se- 
verity of both climates—Sir J. Hers 
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[A Turkish Harém.—From Laborde.] 


Taart general spirit of toleration and free intercourse which 
has sprang "P of late years in all countries of Europe 
and the neighbouring parts of Asia and Africa, was in 
earlier times spurned yb the thoughts of princes, and each 
kingdom preserved a strict and jealous individuality. 
Hence travellers, who penetrated with fear and trembling 
into the interior of the East, with their minds prejudiced by 
antiquated legends in favour of certain opinions, and pos- 
sessed of scarcely any knowledge of the languages in 
which they could converse with the inhabitants of their 
customs, &c., were compelled to judge in the most hasty 
manner of all they saw ; and the scanty information they 
@btained became tinged, immediately on transmission, by 
the prejudices they had already imbibed. 

In those times it was with the greatest difficulty that a 
traveller could cross a country in which he was consi- 
dered only as a foreigner and a spy, even when his own 
nation was at peace with that to which he had bent his 
steps : every question was considered with a jealous sus- 

icion, and the answers were given with the greatest re- 
uctance and caution, and often with a deceptive tendency. 
In the East especially, where there has always been so 
much seclusion and dread of innovation, the persevering 
spirit of the early travellers was only repaid by the ac- 
quirement of the most gerated details of common 
customs, and erroneous opinions with respect to others of 
a more private and domestic character. 

Yet, despite the contradictory statements of different 
travellers, and the hasty information they had gleaned, 
there was much in their narratives calculated to create an 


tion. The magnificence nm which Turks delight to 
indulge, their public and private ceremonies, their reli- 
gious opinions, the arbitrary regulations by which indivi- 
dual exertions are governed, but, above all, the exclusive 
and peculiar position in which the Turkish women are 
placed, deprived of the society of all but one or two of 
the opposite sex, and scarcely allowed to associate even 
with their own, have produced a degree of interest which 
the accounts of successive travellers has increased rather 
than repressed. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was almost the first 
who, by a residence in the country and with the benefit of 
an introduction into the best society, was enabled to re- 
present to her countrymen the manners and habits of the 
Turkish nation as they really existed. Her descriptions 
of the many curious scenes she witnessed are of the most 
graphic character, and to the present day create all that 
delight with which they were received when they first 
made their appearance. It is to her we owe the best 
accounts of the manners of the Turkish ladies, and of the 
manner in which they reside and are entertained in their 
haréms, or private apartments. Previous to the publica- 
tion of her ‘Letters’ the most extraordinary opinions 
were entertained with respect to the habits of the Turkish 
women, and the privacy and seclusion in which they 
passed their lives. Since then many others have ren- 
dered Turkish customs more familiar to us; and parti- 
cularly in her recent publication, ‘The City of the Sul- 
tan,’ Miss Pardoe has increased our acquaintance wit 
Oriental manners, especially with respect to the immedi- 








interest in the manners and customs of an Eastern na- | 


ate subject of this article, the Turkish haréms, to which, 
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as a lady, she had free admission, and with the regulations 
of which she made herself fully acquainted. 

The literal signification of the word harém is “ the 
forbidden,” beng the apartment or apartments devoted 
to the female inmates of a house, and to which no person 
but the master or the immediate relatives is permitted 
to have access. This rule is so strictly enforced, or 
rather so sacredly kept, that even in the confusion of 
war, when the rest of a house is given to pillage, the 
apartments of the women are scrupulously avoided. The 
term harém is also applied to the female inhabitants of a 
house, as well as to the apartments in which they reside. 
That every precaution may be taken to prevent an acci- 
dental intrusion into the women’s apartments, most 
Turkish houses are divided into two portions, one for the 
gentlemen, the other (the windows of which are so con- 
structed that a view of the interior cannot be obtained 
from the outside) for the ladies. Lady M. W. Montagu 
gave, in 1717, the following description of the Turkish 
houses, which equally applies to those of the present 
day :— 

“ Now I am talking of my chamber, I remember the 
description of the houses here will be as new to you as 
any of the birds or beasts. I suppose you have read in 
most of our accounts of Turkey, that their houses are the 
most miserable pieces of building in the world. I can 
speak very learnedly on this subject, having been in so 
many of them; and I assure you ’tis no such thing. 
We are now lodged in a palace belonging to the Grand- 
Signior. I really think the manner of building here very 
agreeable and proper for the country. °Tis true they 
are not at all solicitous to beautify the outsides of their 
houses, and they are generally built of wood, which I 
own is the cause of many inconveniences ; but this is not 
to be charged on the ill taste of the people, but on the 
oppression of the government. Every house, at the death 


of its master, is at the Grand-Signior’s disposal,* and 


therefore no man cares to make a great expense which he 
is not sure his family will be the better for. 

“ All their design is to build a house commodious, and 
that will last their lives, and they are very indifferent if it 
fall down the year after. 
~ °“ Every house, great and small, is divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, which only join together by a narrow passage. 
The first house has a large court before it, and open 
galleries all round it, which is to me a thing very agree- 
able. This gallery leads to all the chambers, which are 
commonly large, and with two rows of windows, the first 
being of painted glass. They seldom build above two 
stories, each of which has galleries. The stairs are broad 
and not often above thirty steps. This is the house be- 
longing to the lord, and the adjoining one is called the 
haram, that is, the ladies’ apartment (for the name of 
seraglio is peculiar to the Grand Signior) ; it has also a 
gallery running round it towards the garden, to which all 
the windows are turned, and the same number of cham- 
bers as the other, but more gay and splendid, both in 
painting and furniture. The second row of windows is 
very low, with grates like those of convents; the rooms 
are all spread with Persian carpets, and raised at one end 
of them (my chambers are raised at both ends) about 
two feet. This is the sofa, which is laid with a richer 
sort of carpet, and all round it a sort of couch, raised 
half a foot, covered with rich silk according to the faucy 
or magnificence of the owner. Mine is of scarlet cloth, 
with a gold fringe: round about this are placed, stand- 
ing against the wall, two rows of cushions, the first very 
long, and the next little ones; and here the Turks dis- 
play their greatest magnificence. They are generally 
covered with brocade or embroidery of gold wire upon 
white satin; nothing can look more gay and splendid. 
These seats are also so convenient and easy, that I 


* Ifit be not put into “vaccif,” that is, annexed to some 
Mosque or fountain. 
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believe I shall never endure chairs as long as I live, 
The rooms are low, which I think no fault, and the 
ceiling is always of wood, generally inlaid or painted 
with flowers. They open in many places with folding 
doors, and serve for cabinets, I think, more conveniently 
than ours. Between the windows are little arches to set 
pots of perfume or baskets of flowers. But what pleases 
me best is the fashion of having marble fountains in the 
lower part of the room, which throw up several spouts of 
water, giving at the same time an agreeable coolness and 
a pleasant dashing sound as they fall from one basin to 
another. Some of these are very magnificent. Each 
house has a bagnio, which consists generally of two or 
three little rooms, leaded on. the top, paved with marble, 
with basins, cocks of water, and all conveniences for 
either hot or cold baths. You will perhaps be surprised 
at an account so different from what you have been en- 
tertained with by the common voyage-writers, who are 
very fond of speaking of what they don’t know. It 
must be under a very particular character, or on some 
extraordinary occasion, that a Christian is admitted into 
the house of a man of quality; and their harams are 
always forbidden ground.” 

The difficulty of gaining admission to the interior 
of a Turkish gentleman’s house is not now so much 
experienced. is doubtless owing to the great 
intercourse which, during the last century, has been 
maintained between Turkey and the Christian courts, 
and by which the repugnance to the manners of the 
Christians, which was formerly so strongly expressed, 
has given way to a conviction of the necessity for culti- 
vating the arts and processes by which the more northern. 
nations have attained to so great an eminence in all the 
arts of life, and to the introduction of many of the customs. 
of the Christians, or, as the Turks call them, the Franks.. 

Lady Mary has given a charming description of a 
visit to the harém of one of the first officers in the court 
of the Sultan, which is so interesting that we must run 
the risk of repeating what is probably known to many of. 
our readers, that those who may not have perused her- 
works may not lose the pleasure which the following ex-. 
tract will afford them. 

After having dined by invitation with the lady of the- 
Grand Vizier, an honour never before conferred on a. 
Christian, Lady Mary was solicited by a Greek lady who. 
accompanied her, and who acted as interpretess, to visit. 
the lady of the Kyhaia, the lieutenant, or second officer 
in the emipire, being the deputy of the Grand Vizier. 

“ All things here were with quite another air than at 
the Grand Vizier’s, and the very house confessed the 
difference between an old devotee and a young beauty. 
It was nicely clean and magnificent. I was met at the 
door by two black eunuchs, who led me through a Jong 
gallery between two ranks of beautiful young girls, with 
their hair finely plaited, almost hanging to their feet, all 
dressed in fine light damasks brocaded with silver. I 
was sorry that decency did not permit me to stop and 
consider them nearer. But that thought was lost upon 
my entrance into a large room, or rather pavilion, built 
round with gilded sashes, which were most of them 
thrown up, and the trees planted near them gave an 
agreeable shade, which hindered the sun from being trou- 
blesome. The jessamines and honeysuckles that twisted 
round their trunks shed a soft Pan increased by a 
white marble fountain playing sweet water in the lower 
part of the room, which fell into three or four basins with 
a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all sorts of 
flowers, falling out of gilded baskets that seemed tum- 
bling down. On a sofa, raised three steps and covered 
with fine Persian carpets, sat the Kiyaya’s lady, leaning 
on cushions of white satin, embroidered ; and at her feet 
sat two young girls about twelve years old, lovely as 
angels, dressed fectly rich, and almost covered with 
jewels. But they were hardly seen near the fair Fatima 
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(for that is her name), so much her beauty effaced every- 
thing I have seen, nay, all that has been called lovely 
either in England or Germany. I must own that I never 
saw anything look so gloriously beautiful, nor can I re- 
collect a face that would have taken notice of near 
hers. She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their 
fashion, putting her hand to her head with a sweetness 
full of majesty that no court breeding could ever give. 
She ordered cushions to be given to me, and took care to 
place me in the corner, which is the place of honour. I 
confess though the Greek lady had before given me a 
great — of her beauty, I was so struck with admi- 
ration that I could not for some time speak to her, being 
wholly taken up in gazing Her fair maids were 
ranged below the sofa, to the number of twenty, and put 
me in mind of the pictures of the ancient Nymphs. I did 
not think all nature could have furnished such a scene of 
beauty. She made them a sign to play and dance. Four 
of them immediately began to play some soft airs on instru- 
ments between a luteand a guitar, which they accompa- 
nied with their voices, while the others danced by turns. 
When the dance was over, four fair slaves came 
into the room with silver censers in their hands, and per- 
fumed the air with amber, aloes-wood, and other scents. 
After this [they served me coffee upon their knees in the 
finest japan china, with soucoups (saucers) of silver, gilt. 
The lovely Fatima entertained me all this while in the 
most polite and agreeable manuer, calling me often Guzél 
Sultanem, or the beautiful sultana, and desiring my 
friendship with the best grace in the world, lamenting 
that she could not entertain me in my own language. 

“ When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fine 
silver basket of embroidered handkerchiefs ; she begged 
I would wear the richest for her sake, and gave the others 
to my woman and interpretess. I retired through the 
same ceremonies as before, and could not help thinking 
I had been some time in Mahomet’s paradise, so much 
was I charmed with what I had seen.”** 

The interior of the Turkish houses is most beautifully 
fitted up. Even those of the middle classes have the 
walls painted and ornamented with gold, &c.; but in 
those of the higher orders the utmost splendour is ex- 
hibited. But it is in the ladies’ apartments, the haréms 
of the rich, that the true spirit of Turkish magnificence 
is displayed. The walls are ornamented with rich and 
elegant designs, the ceilings painted with gorgeous colours 
in all the intricacy of Oriental taste, the furniture is of 
the most elaborate workmanship, the sofus and - cushions 
covered with delicate satin or cloth of gold, the carpets 
of the richest class, the fountains of the purest marble, 
in short, the rooms and all the accessories are of the 
most costly description ; and when filled with the beau- 
tiful forms for whose enjoyment they are so richly adorned, 
they present a more splendid coup-d’ceil than ever entered 
into the imagination of a poet to conceive. Lady M. W. 
Montagu thus speaks of the harém of a person of quality, 
the apartment of the Jady to whom she before paid the 
visit described above. 

“ But what would you say if I told you that I have 
been in a harém where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl, ivory of different 
colours, and olive-wood, exactly like the little boxes you 
have seen brought out of this country; and in whose 
rooms, designed for summer, the walls are all crusted 
with japan china, the roofs gilt, and the floors spread 
with the finest Persian oes" Yet there is nothing 
more true; such is the p of my lovely friend, the 


fair Fatima, whom I was acquainted with at Adrianople. 
Her house is magnificently furnished and v 


well fancied; her winter rooms wi 

figured velvet, on gold ground, and those for summer 

with fine Indian quilting embroidered with gold. The 

houses of the great Turkish ladies are kept clean with as 
* Vol, i, Pe 403, &e, 
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much nicety as those in Holland. This was situated in 
a high part of the town, and from the window of her 
summer apartment we had the prospect of the sea, the 
islands, and the Asian mountains.” 

From the above extracts it may be presumed that the 
ordinary notion of a harém being little better than a 
prison is erroneous; the inhabitants generally enjoy as 
much liberty as they require: they pay and receive visits 
to and from their female friends, and amuse themselves 
with a variety of pastimes while at home. Among these 
chess and swiuging are great favourites, and, while pur- 
suing the latter exercise, the greatest hilarity and bois- 
terous enjoyment is manifested ; for the Oriental ladies, 
although generally of a languid and melancholy tempe- 
rament, are, in the company of their own sex, as noisy 
and unruly in their sports as a bevy of English boarding- 


school misses. 


The English ladies, accustomed as they are to an 
almost uncontrolled intercourse with all classes, and to 
the free disposition of their time according to their own 
wishes, have been inclined to pity the secluded manner 
in which the Oriental fair ones are compelled to live; but 
the control which is exercised by the husband over his 
wife in Moslem countries, far from being unpleasant to 
the ladies, is viewed by them as a mark of his esteem ; 
and in return for the commiseration expressed for them 
by the Franks, they manifest the greatest surprise, not 
unmingled with compassion, at what they consider the 
neglect of the Christian husbands in not aliowing their 
ladies separate apartments, &c. Mr. Lane, in his work 
on the Modern Egyptians, thus notices the feelings with 
which the Moslem ladies regard their position :—“[ 
believe that in Egypt the women are generally under 
less restraint than in any other country of the Turkish 
empire; so that it is not uncommon to see females of 
the lower orders flirting and jesting with men in public, 
and men laying their hands upon them very freely. Still 
it might be imagined that the women of the higher and 
middle classes feel themselves severely oppressed, and are 
much discontented with the state of seclusion to which 
they are subjected; but this is not commonly the case; 
on the contrary, an Egyptian wife who is attached to her 
husband is apt to think, if he allows her unusual liberty, 
that he neglects her, and does not sufficiently love her, 
and to envy those wives who are kept and watched with 
greater strictness.” Thus a situation which in one 
country is looked upon with dread, is, by the habitua’ 
feelings in which the people are brought up, regarded in 
another with far different sentiments. 

The whole is the effect of habit and education, and we 
perceive that the freedom which Christian females enjoy 
and which is regarded with almost a feeling of reverence 
here, is considered by Eastern nations as an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority, and excites the utmost commise- 
ration. 

Not only do the men abstain from intruding upon the 
society of the females, but the ladies themselves take the 
greatest precautions to prevent the chance obtrusion of a 
man not authorised to visit them, and consider themselves 
most unfortunate should they chance to expose any part 
of the person, particularly the face, tothe gaze of an un- 
privileged person. 

“ It is considered more necessary in Egypt for a woman 
to cover the upper and back part of her head than her 
face, and more requisite for her to conceal her face than 
most other parts of her person... . When a respec- 
table woman is, by any chance, seen with her head or 
face uncovered by a man who is not entitled to enjoy that 
privilege, she quickly assumes or adjusts her tar’hhah (or 
head-veil), and often exclaims “QO my misfortune!” or 
“O my sorrow!” . 

Motives of coquetry, however, frequently induce an 
"her face before a man when 


Egyptian woman to expose I 
she thinks that she may appear to do so unintentionally, 
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or that she may be supposed not to see him. A man may 
also pans mee A enjoy opportunities of seeing the face of 
an Egyptian lady when she really thinks herself unob- 
served ; sometimes at an open lattice, and sometimes on 
a house-top. Many small houses in Cairo have no apart- 
ment on the ground-floor for the reception of male visi- 
tors, who therefore ascend to an upper room; but as 
they go up stairs they exclaim several times, “ Destoo’r ” 
(“ Permission !””), or “ Ya? Sa’tir !”” (“ O Protector !’’ that 
is, “ O protecting God !”’), or use some similar ejaculation, 
in order to warn any woman who may happen to be in 
the way to retire, or to veil herself, which she does by 
drawing a part of her tar"hhah before her face, so as to 
leave at most only one eye visible.””* 
* Lane’s * Modern Egyptians,’ vol. i., p. 245. 


QUACKS AND QUACK MEDICINES. 
{From the ‘ Working-Man’s Companion ’ for 1939.]} 


In ancient times there was a sect of physicians called 
Empirics. This was not a contemptuous nick-name 
bestowed by their adversaries, but a title of honour taken 
by themselves, and signifying those who follow experi- 
ence. They maintained that in medicine theory is of 
little avail, and that all future practice, to be successful, 
must be based upon that which has hitherto been so. 
The Rationalists, on the other hand, asserted that prac- 
tice must be deduced from theory, and that diseases can 
be treated successfully by him alone who understands 
their causes and their seat. 

- It is probable that in this, as in other controversies, 
the more reasonable disputants of either party adopted 
the better points of their opponents’ practice ; so that 
the Rationalists were in reality guided by the results of 
experience, as far as those results were available; while 
the Empirics, in cases where they were deserted by expe- 
rience, had recourse to some rational explanation of the 
cause and nature of the disease, and by no means treated 
cases at haphazard. Hence the Empiric of two thousand 
years ago was a —- who was chiefly guided by the 
registered results of previous practice ; while the modern 
Empiric seems destined merely to show how far pre- 
sumptuous folly can go. Indeed the very word Empiric 
has become so degraded by use, that it reminds one im- 
mediately of manslaughter, coroners’ inquests, and the 
Old Bailey ; and, instead of signifying one who learns by 
the experience of others, too often means a man who is 
unable to profit by his own ; inshort, one of those unfor- 
tunate persons, of whom Solomon says, that even if 
i in a mortar, their foolishness will not depart from 
them. 

' Even if the art of medicine consisted of nothing but an 
abstract of registered results, every one must allow the 
folly and wickedness of attempting to practise without 
any knowledge of what has been done already; for the 
same mistake which would have been excusable in some 
patriarch of the medical art would be criminal in a prac- 
titioner of the present day. To take an obvious exam- 
ple:—Nothing could be more natural for the Egyptian 
priests, who first discovered the use of blisters, than to 
imagine that their utility would be in proportion to their 
size. It would soon, however, be discovered that a very 
large blister was as fatal as a wound in the heart or sto- 
mach, and that although a trifling wound is said prover- 
bially to be only skin-deep, yet extent of surface makes 
up for want of depth. Hence the true empiric or prac- 
titioner taught by results soon Jearned to reduce his 
blisters to a narrow slip; while the modern empiric, or, 
i: plain English, the untaught and unteachable quack, 
continues to destroy life with his skin-deep wounds, from 
wilful ignorance of all that has been done before him. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of a quack of this 
particular class that the world has yet seen was the late 
St. John Long. The method, indeed, by which he de- 
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stroyed the skin and the life of his patients was not by 
blisters, but a stimulating liniment; but this comes 
practically to the same thing, for blister and liniment, 
when applied to too great a surface, put an end to exist- 
ence in the same way, namely, by the irritative fever 
which they cause. One of the reasons why Long de- 
serves the title of a most remarkable quack is his success 
in obtaining practice among persons of fortune and edu- 
cation, who might have obtained the best advice in 
London, had they preferred it; another is, the ease with 
which he persuaded the healthy to submit to the infliction 
of his torturing liniment by way of preventing disease. 
The case of the Cashins is worth placing on record, as an 
instance of this kind of success. Mrs. Cashin, an Irish 
lady in easy circumstances, came to London with her two 
daughters for the purpose of consulting that unsuccessful 
painter, but successful quack, St. John Long. The 
younger daughter, Miss Ellen Cashin, aged 16, was 
labouring under pulmonary consumption, and being 
rubbed with the liniment and made to inhale some medi- 
cated vapour, rapidly grew worse. “ A large patch of 
honeycombed ulceration was formed on her bosom and 
another on her back ; her frame was screwed up to the 
highest pitch of excitement by stimulants ; and when an- 
other practitioner (Mr. Watson, of Berners-street) was at 
length called in, she’ was found with a foul tongue, a 
flushed cheek, and a pulse at 150, under the use of five 
or six glasses of claret and a pint of alea day! Sucha 
state, we need scarcely say, did not last long, and death 
soon put an end to her misery.”* 

Nevertheless, while the younger sister was dying under 
the combined influence of the disease, and the absurd 
attempts made to cure it, the mother put the elder one 
under the care of the same notorious practitioner. Miss 
Cashin was a fine healthy girl of four-and-twenty, and 
the only reason for allowing these fantastic tricks io be 
played with her was, that St. John Long pretended that 
she would be seized with consumption in less than two 
months, unless she was rubbed with his mixture. This 
was accordingly done, and with such extreme vigour, 
that she was killed before her sister, an enormous slough- 
ing sore upon the back supplying, as it were, the want of 
tubercles in the lungs. hen Long called at Miss 
Cashin’s lodgings, and saw her back, he said he thought 
it was in a very good state, and that he would give a 
hundred guineas if he could produce a similar wound 
upon the persons of some of his patients. Now, the fact 
is, that the production of a “ similar wound ” is the easi- 
est thing in the world; the difficulty or impossibility is 
to cure it. 

In ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ Virginia exclaims, “ How 
difficult it is to do good !—it is evil alone that is easy.” 
The instance before us is a striking illustration of this 
saying ; for when the extremes of ignorance and know- 
ledge had met, the mischief done by the former could not 
be repaired by the latter. Long could excoriate, but 
Mr. (now Sir Benjamin) Brodie could not heal the 
sore. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury was manslaughter, 
and was given in August, 1830. St. John Long’s trial 
came on October 30th, and, having been found guilty, he 
was sentenced to a fine of 250/.; a very trifling sum to 
one who made several thousands a year by the credulity 
of the public. 

This case, whatever impression it may have produced 
upon others, seems to have had little — the manslayer 
and manflayer himself; for not long before undergoing 
his trial for the offence just mentioned, he sacrificed 
another person in the same way. The patient wasa 
Mrs. Lloyd, the wife of a captain in the navy, suffering 
under a slight nervous affection of the throat, which is 
called by physicians globus hystericus. It is little more 
than a sensation of choking, arising perhaps from spasm, 

* ‘Medical Gazette,’ vol. vi., p. 855, 
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unattended with danger, and of course not justifying any 
severe remedies. St. John Long, however, fancying, or 
pretending to fancy, that there was some disease of the 
chest, rubbed on the liniment with such activity as to 
form a sloughing sore, extending from the arm-pits across 
the chest in one direction, and from the collar-bone to 
under the nipples in the other direction. Another wit- 
ness stated that it extended twenty inches in length, in- 
dependently of the inflammation, which extended over the 
abdominal muscles, all down her sides, over the hip, and 
over the shoulder. Mr. Brodie stated that he did not 
remember having seen the same mischief produced by 
any local application that had been used asa remedy, 
excepting in the case of the late Miss Cashin. This 
might well be, for none but himself could be his parallel : 
to equal one case treated by St. John Long, it was neces- 
sary to see another patient flayed by the same hand. In 
this instance the breast-bone was found bare; and Mr. 
Vance believed that if the slough had been freely thrown 
off, the cartilages of the ribs would have been exposed 
also. We may remark, that it is unusual in examining 
a dead body to find no internal marks of disease: the 
malady of which the deceased died commonly leaves some 
traces of its progress; and in persons beyond the middle 
age it is usual to find some vestiges of former diseases, or 
some chronic disorganization of the heart, lungs, liver, 
stomach, or brain. In this instance, however, though 
Mrs. Lloyd was forty-eight years of age, all these organs 
were sound ; the lungs were free from all adhesion to the 

leura, and nothing whatever was found amiss in the 
interior of the body, excepting a slight narrowness of the 
upper part of the gullet, apparently congenital, and an 
inflammation of the part of the windpipe nearest the sore, 
which was of course caused by the liniment. Hence it 
was clear that Mrs. Lloyd had a good chance of living 
beyond the ordinary age of man, had she not been re- 
commended in an evil hour to go to Harley-street. In 
this, as in the former case, the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was manslaughter ; but at the Old Bailey St. John 
Long was more fortunate, and obtained an acquittal. We 
may here remark, that had Long been an empiric of the 
old instead of the new school, had he been even mode- 
rately acquainted with the registered results of the art of 
healing, these mistakes would have been impossible ; for 
he would not only have known that external irritants 
must be applied with some stint and moderation, but he 
would have refrained from using his liniment to prevent 
the chance of disease in Miss Cashin ; and he would cer- 
tainly have been aware, in Mrs. Lloyd’s case, that a 
hysteric sensation of choking is an affection of no 1mpor- 
tance, and cannot require any violent treatment. But 
had he known all this he would have known too much 
for a quack, for there can be little doubt that such a 
quantum of knowledge in a charlatan as would render 
him wholly a deceiver would be incompatible with 
success. Probably even St. John Long was not a pure 
and perfect knave, but cheated others with the more ease, 
from having cheated himself to begin with. However, 
he and the liniment have vanished; and though some 
feeble —— are even yet, we believe, made to continue 
its use, on the whole we may consider it as obsolete. 
This particular folly is no longer the mode ; and though 
it may have been succeeded by others, yet certainly no 
one of them has had such illustrious patronage. St. John 
Long is distinguished among his brethren for the number 
of persons of fashion and fortune whom he persuaded to 
become sore and uncomfortable. 

The application of corrosive substances, whether by 
regular or irregular practitioners, is an extremely popular 
kind of treatment; for whether well or ill done, some 
effect is always produced, so that the patient and his 
friends have something to look at, and are at least free 
from the suspicion that a wholly inert remedy is em- 
ployed. Yet even ordinary stimulants are perilous agents 
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in the hands of the grossly ignorant. But let us suppose 
arsenical caustics (dangerous weapons in the best hands!) 
to be used by an unskilful person, and what may we not 
expect? To ——- children to play with edge-tools 
would in comparison be pardonable. Something of this 
kind seems to have been applied in the following case, 
which occurred in November, 1832 :—A child, aged five, 
labouring under scalled head, was put under the care of 
Mrs. Spiller, a doctress, at Highgate: she applied cor- 
rosive plasters to the head, and death ensued in a few 
days. The application was so powerful as not only to 
eat through the skin and flesh, but to penetrate the bone. 
It must be stated, in justice to the doctress, that a plaster 
which she had directed to remain on the head three days, 
was kept on for four; but she said this was of no conse- 
quence, and it is probable that the mischief was already 
done. 

There was no internal disease, and death was evidently 
the result of the corrosive application alone. Mrs. Spiller, 
on being brought into the room where the coroner’s jury 
was 7 asked if she wished to say anything, pre- 
tended to be desirous of making the fullest statement she 
could ; whereas, in reality, she only talked of her previous 
successes, and of the satisfaction expressed by the father 
of the child at the last visit. The composition of the 
plaster, the only point one could have wished to have heard 
from her, she did not divulge. The verdict of the co 
roner’s jury was manslaughter. At the Old Bailey she 
had better luck, and was found not guilty. One of her 
witnesses struck the witness-box with great energy, ex 
claiming, “ The hand that strikes the blow were the one 


she cured.” 
{To be continued.) 


The Furze, or Whin, which grows so commonly on our 
heaths and waste places, is provided after flowering with 
pods which open when ripe, and disperse their contents; 
and they may be heard far off on a warm summer’s day, 
making as they open a loud crackling noise, and adding to 
the many pleasant sounds ef nature. The bright yellow 
flowers of this shrub were so much admired by Linnwus, 
that when he first beheld them, he fell upon his knees, 
enthusiastically lamenting that his own country, Sweden, 
was destitute of such an ornament, and envying England its 
possession. The furze, although so common in England, is 
rare in the Highlands of Scotland. It is occasionally 
planted on high banks, especially by those road-sides where 
a hill has been cut down, where it renders the soil firmer 
and prevents its crumbling and injuring the newly-made 
road. The earth in such situations generally falls from 
above until it meets this shrub, when, forming a deposit 
around it, it is soon covered with wild flowers, whose roots 
hold the soil together. Furze cut into small pieces is often 
used by gardeners to improve the soil destined for straw- 
berry . It serves too for an excellent hedge, as its 
prickles resist intruders ; and the cottagers who live in the 
neighbourhood of a common collect its dry branches and 
make an enclosure to shield their cattle from the inclemen- 
cies of the winter storm, while their children assemble 
around a cheerful fire, for which it serves as fuel. The 
furze blooms profusely, and sends upon the air its delicate 

ce, over those arid and barren rocks that surround 
the island of St. Helena—that island, where Napoleon, once 
the dread of nations, ended his turbulent life in gloomy 
exile. Often as the voyager. sails by its shores, the golden 
blossoms of this shrub bring to his memory the heath-lands 
of England, where the ed donkey fers, and groups of 
merry children meet at their evening sports.—-The Field, 
the Garden, and the Woodland. 

Would you touch a nettle without being stung by it? 
Take hold of it stoutly. Do the same to other annoyances, 
and hardly will anything annoy you.— Guesses at Truth. 
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